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UNITED  STATES  DEPART! !ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.  C. 


October  50,  1939 


Editorial  Reference  Series:  No.  1 


WAR  AND  AGRICULTURE:  1914  and  1939 


After  an  interval  of  25  years  Europe  is  again  at  war.  In  some 
important  respects  the  similarity  between  1914  and  1939  begins  and  ends 
with  that  fact.  With  particular  reference  to  economic  conditions  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  however,  the  points  of 
difference  and  similarity  between  1914  and  1939  arc  fairly  clearly  de¬ 
fined. 

There  was  no  sustained  rise  in  the  general  level  of  f  .rm  and 
commodity  prices  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Yforld  War  in  1914.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  drooped  below 
the  1909-14  average  from  August  to  Septemb-.  r  in  1914  after  having  been 
above  that  average  for  a  year.  This  price  index  remained  below  that 
average  for  most  of  1915  and  not  until  in  1916  did  prices  begin  to 
climb  steadily  upward. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  War,  domestic  commodity 
and  security  prices  advanced  sharply,  in  contrast  with  th-.;  drop  that 
occurred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914.  These  advances  in  ^riccs 
of  many  commodities,  including  cotton  and  other  raw  materials,  appar¬ 
ently  reflected  increased  purchases  by  domestic  buyers  t.nd  speculators 
who  anticipated  further  price  advances  as  a  result  of  war-time  demand. 

In  general  the  indications  arc  that  the  effects  of  the  present  conflict 
on  business  conditions  end  on  the  general  price  level  during  the  initial 
stage  of  war 'may  be  more  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  second  year  of 
the  World  War.  ’ 


Prices:  Gradual  Riso 

The  overall  increases  in  f  .rm  prices,  production  and  costs 
in  the  World  War  came  over  a  four-year  period  of  actual  war  and 
the  developments  of  1914-16  were  substantially  different  from 
those  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The  following  tables  show 
what  took  place  and  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  1914-18 
period  and  the  current  situation  in  agriculture: 


Index  numbers  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  specified 
commodities.  United  States,  calender  years  1914-16 
and  1936-38,  and  January-Septombor  average,  1939 
(August  1909-July  1914  =  100) 


Commodity 

1914 

jms 

I1916 

1917 

1918 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939  2/ 

All  farm  products 

101 

98 

118 

175 

202 

114 

121 

95 

91 

Y'Jlr.  U  f.t  ooooc«*oe#o 

99 

127 

135 

230 

231 

109 

121 

75 

67 

G0tt0n  ooeoooooae 

84 

73 

110 

177 

238 

94 

90 

67 

69 

Cottonseed  . .  „ , .  „ 

93 

112 

187 

265 

301 

144 

137 

97 

96 

iobacco  ooooooooo 

99 

82 

122 

199 

253 

172 

200 

172 

133 

Hogs  . . 

105 

91 

114 

188 

220 

127 

132 

107 

91 

Cattle  oooooooooo 

120 

115 

124 

156 

181 

115 

153 

121 

132 

Buttcrfat  . <> . » « » • 

98 

100 

114 

146 

178 

124 

128 

101 

87 

Fruits  2/  0  0  0  0 . .  • 

91 

82 

100 

118 

172 

100 

122 

73 

80 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
l/  Average  of  January- Sept  iribcr. 

2 /  Apples,  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit  and  poa.rs. 


Index  numbers  of  volume  of  exports  from  the  United  States  of 
specified  commodities,  1914-18  and  1935-38 


(pre 

World 

War  5 

r 

D  V  3VT  9*0  — 

100) 

Commodity 

L914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 1916  j 

1 1936 

1 

j 1937  j 

1938 

Year  beginning  July  1 

Wheat  1/ 

309 

228 

190 

130 

272 

21 

97 

107 

Cotton  2/ 

99 

70 

70 

53 

63 

69 

71 

44 

Fruits  3/ 

119 

109 

101 

63 

111 

192 

283 

316 

Tobacco  4/ 

89 

113 

105 

74 

160 

106 

117 

121 

Lard 

100 

90 

94 

83 

153 

22 

40 

50 

Calendar  year 

Meats  5/ 

96 

252 

247 

251 

479 

30 

29 

36 

Dairy  products  6/ 

92 

651 

879 

904 

1,248 

59 

68 

89 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Index  numbers  for  year  beginning 
July  1,  from  office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


l/  Including  flour. 

2/  Including  1 inters. 

3/  Apples,  dried  apricots,  oranges,  prunes, 
4/  Unmanufactured. 

5/  Excluding  lard. 

5/  Milk  equivalent. 


xnd  raisins. 
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Index  numbers  of'  volume  of  production  of  specified  commodities. 
United  States,  1914-18  and  1936-39 
(Pro- World  War  5 -year  average  =  100) 


Commodity 

1914 

1 

Crop  year  - 

1 

| 

.’V  flOCi-t  oo*®ooo#o**o  | 

,  132 

Cotton  3/  . . . . 

123 

Fruits  : 

Dried  fruits  4/. 

i  110 

App 1 C  S  •oooooo««  1 

144 

Tobacco  o«oo«#o»oo 

t 

!  99 

l 

Calendar  year  - 

Dairy  products  6/. 

103 

Livestock:  1 

La  X*  d  eoooooooeco 

94 

M© at s  7 /  •  0  0  0  0  0 «  i 

97 

1915 

1916 

1917 

11918 

| 

148 

93 

91 

133 

86 

88 

88 

93 

147 

143 

176 

146 

130 

110 

95 

96 

110 

115 

126 

138 

109 

112 

108 

98 

102 

103 

88 

115 

103 

110 

107 

120 

\ 


1936  | 

1937 

193V 

1939 

92 

128 

137 

108 

94 

140 

89 

89 

231 

301 

310 

294 

67 

120 

75 

5/ 

110 

149 

131 

158 

146 

145 

156 

155 

103 

88 

108 

129 

117 

108 

112 

117 

2/ 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

1/  Prel  iminary . 

2/  Estimated. 

3/  Including  city  crop. 

4/  Excluding  aonles. 

5/  Estimate  of  tote  1  sonic  cror  is  net  mad  ■  Commercial  oroduction  is  indicated 
6/  Milk  equivalent.  to  be  about  £3  percent  high  r  than  in  1938. 

7/  Excluding  lard. 


Credit:  Suoply  Ample 


One -striking  difference  between  the  present  situation  in  this 
country  and  that  25  years  age  is  in  general  business  conditions.  When 
war  began  in  Europe  on  September  1,  1939  the  United  States  had  experienced 
a  long  period  of  depression  and  a  relatively  short  period  of  recovery 
had  just  preceded  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Just  the  opposite  condi¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  1914.  Following  the  prosperous  year s  1912  and  1913 
a  recession  had  set  in  by  1914  and  the  financial  markets  wore  further  dis¬ 
rupted  by  the  war# 

The  credit  situation  differs  greatly  from  that  existing  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  At  that  time  the  United  States  was  a  debtor 
nation.  Gold  exports  caused  a  credit  stringency  in  the  United  States 
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with  high  interest  rates.  The  latter  development  occurred  in  a  period 
of  declining  business  activity  and  industrial  production  was  sharply 
curtailed  in  the  last  half  of  1914.  At  the  present  time,  the  business 
outlook,  even  excluding  war  demands,  is  on  the  upturn;  credit  and  gold 
supplies  are  expanding,  and  interest  rates  are  at  the  lowest  levels 
in  our  history. 

Today  member  banks  have  reserve  balances  with  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  of  about  $11,526,000,000.  Actual  reserve  requirements 
are  about  $6,256,000,000,  leaving  excess  reserves  of  roughly 
$5,270,000,00.  In  contrast  with  the  period  that  marked  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  in  1914,  the  level  of  deposits  is  expanding  as  a 
result  of  gold  imports,  an  increasing  volume  of  loans,  and  from  large 
governmental  expenditures.  Adjusted  demand  deposits  of  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  stand  at  about  $24,000,000,000  today  — 
the  highest  level  on  record. 

Wheat:  Huge  World  Stocks 

In  some  significant  respects  the  agricultural  supply  situation 
in  the  United  States  today  is  net  unlike  thc.t  of  1914#  Tha  t  does  not 
mean,  however,  thc.t  foreign  demand  is  the  same  or  thc.t  similar  price 
developments  are  to  be  uxpected.  The  ability  of  France  and  England  to 
finance  their  imports  from  this  country  now  is  also  not  what  it  was  in 
1914. 

Wheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  at.  985 
million  bushels  compared  with  997  million  bushels  in  1914,  or  about 
300,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.  While  annual 
domestic  use  has  increased  about  30  million  bushels  since  1914  the 
decline  in  exports  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  domestic 
consumption.  Domestic  disappearance  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1939,  is  forecast  at  shout  690  million  bushels.  After  deducting  this 
from  the  estimated  supply  there  will  be  295  million  bushels  left  for 
export  or  carry-over.  Since  it  is  expected  tin  t  exports  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1939  will  not  equal  the  105  million  bushels  averaged 
in  the  last  two  years  the  carry-over  may  be  in  excess  of  190  million 
bushels • 

World  supplies  of  wheat  in  1939,  however,  far  exceed  anything 
known  in  1914.  The  total  world  supply  is  estimated  to  be  1,800  million 
bushels  larger  than  in  1914,  while  world  consumption  is  only  about 
900  million  bushels  larger.  In  these  figures  and  in  all  subscouent 
references  to  world  wheat  production  and  stocks  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China 
are  excluded.  World  wheat  supplies  in  1914  were  estimated  at  about  3.5 
billion  bushels  compared  with  5.3  billion  bushels  in  1939, 
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The  largest  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  in  prosnect  for  1940.  It  is  estimated  that  the  world  carry-over 
will  be  1,400,000,000  bushels  on  July  1,  1940,  which  is  200,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  amount  brought  over  on  July  1,  1939.  The  total 
annual  world  trade  in  wheat  is  only  about  600  million  bushels.  The 
situation  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  during  tho  latter  part  of 
the  World  War  when  we  had  small  world  supplies  and  high  prices. 

There  is  little  prospect  for  any  marked  reduction  in  European 
wheat  acreage  this  year.  Probable  declines  in  the  areas  whore  mili¬ 
tary  operations  are  in  progress  arc  likely  to  be  at  least  partly  off¬ 
set  by  increases  in  neutral  countries.  Furthermore,  the  belligerents 
are  not  the  same  today  and  in  the  last  European  war.  Russia,  Italy 
and  the  Balkan  countries  are  not  yet  involved  and  the  wheat  fields  of 
France  are  not  seeing  the  same  action  they  did  in  the  last  war. 

It  is  not  expected,  therefore,  that  the  world  wheat  acre¬ 
age  in  1940  will  be  greatly  different  from  the  287,000,000  acres  this 
year.  Such  an  acreage,  with  average  yields  per  acre,  would  again 
result  in  a  cm.p  in  excess  of  likely  world  consumption*  In  1914 
the  world  crop  was  off  by  about  435  million  bushels  duo  to  short 
crops  in  Canada,  Australia  and  Russia  and  as  a  result  our  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  were  the  largest  on  record,  exceeded  since  then  only  by  our 
exports  in  1920  .  These  large  exports  did.  not  hold  and  by  1917  wheat 
exports  were  only  30  percent  above  the  pro-war  average.  Wheat  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  warring  countries  declined  through  the  duration  of  the  v/ar . 
World  shipments  also  declined  during  this  period.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  prospect  for  an  increase  in  world  shipments  next  year. 


Wheat  Price 


Farm  prices  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  averaged  85  cents  in 
August  1914,  tho  month  in  which  War  was  declared.  In  September  they 
averaged  93  cents,  95  cents  in  October,  92  cents  in  November  and 
97  cents  in  December.  This  advance  was  only  partly  the  result  of  the 
war,  and  partly  a  reflection  of  the  very  small  crop  in  Canada  in  that 
year.  Subsequently  there  was  a  crop  failure  in  Australia*  However, 
in  spite  of  the  higher  general  price  level  and  the  very  large  United 
States  and  Canadian  crops,  the  1915  domestic  crop  sold  at  prices  slight¬ 
ly  lower  than  the  previous  crop. 


Cotton:  World  Supply 


In  the  case  of  cotton  this  year's  world  supply  of  American 
cotton  is  25  milli  n  bales,  made  up  of  about  12,000,000  bales  of  new 
production  and  13,000,000  bales  carried  ever.  In  1914  we  produced  a 
record  crop  of  16.2  million  bales  and  there  was  a  carry-over  of  1.2 
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million  bales  in  the  United  States.  In  1914  the  record  cotton  crop 
cut  the  price  in  tv«ro  whereas  with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in 
September  1939  cotton  prices  advanced  sharply.  For  the  11-1/3 
months  of  the  1914-15  season  snot  prices  at  New  Orleans  averaged  a 
little  below  8-1/4  cents  cempared  with  an  average  of  13-1/8  cents 
in  the  12  months  ended  July  1914.  It  was  not  until  the  second  full 
year  of  war  that  cotton  reached  its  pre-war  price.  The  indicated 
total  world  supply  for  the  current  season  (1939-40)  is  about  2t1/4 
times  as  largo  as  the  world  consumption  of  American  cotton  during 
the  preceding  season  and  would  be  even  larger  relative  to  the  current 
season’s  consumption  if  consumption  should  decline  as  it  did  during 
the  first  years  of  the  World  War.  In  1914-15  the  world  supply  of 
American  cottcnwas  less  than  1-1/2  times  as  large  as  the  1913-14 
world  consumption  of  American  cotton. 


Cotton:  Und  ?r  Loan 


In  contrast  with  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  nearly 
10-l/4  million  bales,  or  roughly  two-fifths,  of  the  indicated 
supply  of  American  cotton  is  owned  by  the  United  States  government 
or  is  being  held  as  collateral  against  government  loans.  Much  of 
this  cotton  cither  cannot  be  released  during  the  current  season, 
according  to  present  law,  or  cannot  bo  released  aithout  a  loss  un¬ 
less  prices  advance  considerably  over  present  levels.  Today’s 
cotton  picture  differs  from  that  of  1914  in  an-,  the r  respect.  In  the 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  area 
which  now  comprises  greater  Germany  consumed  about  one  million  bales 
more  cotton  per  year  than  the  population  occupying  this  area  consumed 
during  the  1938-39  season.  In  1914  the  immediate  effect  of  the  war  was 
tc  deprive  us  of  the  German  market  amounting  to  about  2.5  million 
bales.  Tt  day  the  loss  of  the  German  market  moans  only  the  loss  of 
320,000  btlcs.  Total  world  c  nsumpti  n  of  cotton  in  the  past  season 
was  ab. ut  6  to  8  million  bales  larger  than  the  world  consumption  1913-14. 


Dairy:  Little  Change 

Insofar  as  the  dairy  industry  is  concerned  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1914  had  little  effect.  Butter  prices  during  the  summer 
of  1914  bef  re  the  beginning  f  the  war  were  lower  than  in  1913  and 
1912.  Butter  production  in  1914  was  larger  than  in  the  two  previous 
years  and  there  had  been  a  considerable  decline  in  business  activity 
from  the  early  part  of  1913  tc  the  summer  of  1914.  The  first  effects 
of  the  outbreak  .  f  the  war  in  1914  on  the  domestic  dairy  industry  was 
to  stimulate  the  experts  of  such  dairy  products  as  cheese  and  evaporated 
milk  and  to  curtail  the  importation  of  f  reign  cheese.  Even  the  ugh 
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exports  of  dairy  products  rose  rapidly  in  the  f^ur-year  poric 
191-1-18,  the  toi  d  v;  s  relativ  ly  11  pr  7  ri  '  f  the  total 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States*  1  ted  exj  ■  rts  f<  r  this  4-yeejr 
period  averaged  only  3.8  percent  of  the  t  tal  n<  stic  production. 

These  increases  in  exp .rts  during  the  early  part  of  the 
World  War  had  very  little  effect  on  prices  of  dairy  products,  and 
it  was  not  until  1916  that  any  rise  in  prices  occurred.  Increases 
in  domestic  business  activity,  consumer  incomes,  and  the  general 
level  of  prices  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  were  accompanied  by  advancing 
prices  of  dairy  products,  but  the  increases  were  not  as  rapid  as  those 
for  feeds  and  neat  animals. 


Total  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  rose  in  191-1 
fr  m  -2.1  million  pounds  to  4*1,6  millions  in  1915  and  45.9  million 
in  1916.  There  vias  some  decline  in  production  in  1917  and  1918  and 


not  until  then  was  there  any  decline  in  United  States  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  Prior  to  1917,  the  increases  in  produoti-  n  had  n  re 
than  offset  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  exports  and  the  decline 
in  imp  rts  n  the  v  lumo  of  d  noetic  cons umpt ion •  Average  production 
of  manufactured  dairy  products  for  1934-8  in  the  United  States  was 
60.3  million  pounds.  Per  capita  domestic  consumption  lias  risen  from 
an  average  of  134  f  unds  in  1910-14,  to  475  p< unds  in  1934-8. 


At  the  present  time  world  production  of  butter  is  about  50 
percent  greater  thm  in  1914  with  the  most  significant  increases  in 
production  taking  place  in  the  s  uthern  hemisphere.  Exports  of  butter 
from  southern  hemisphere-  c<  untries  wore  n<  t  curtailed  during  the 
W  rid  War,  vihil  the  Ir  p  >f  c  -e-third  in  exp<  rts  of  butter  from 
1915-18  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  decrease  in  exports  of  the 
Northern  henisph  re  countries,  particularly  Denmark.  If  shipping  is 
available  the  present  European  War  should  have  loss  effect  on  world 
production  and  experts  of  butter  and  cheese  than  the  World  ’War  he  1. 
Production  in  countries  not  directly  affected  is  much  larger  than  in 
1914. 


During  1938  and  the  first  half  of  1939  butter  prices  in 
the  United  States  vie  re  about  the  same  as  v<  rid  prices,  partly  as  a 
result  of  increased  dc  me  stic  product  i  n  and  the  effects  of  the  business 
recession  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1937.  After  the  outbreak  f  the 
war  prices  of  butter  rose  sharply.  This  rise,  however,  was  largely 
seasonal  in  nature.  With  the  recent  rise  and  the  expected  further 
improvement  in  business,  employment  £  yrolls,  it  s  ;ens  probable 

that  during  the  owning  year  butter  prices  in  the  United  States  will 
rise  in  relation  to  f-  reign  prices.  This  w  uld  tond  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  butter  experts  during  the  coning  year.  It  seems  that 
of  <.  ur  principc.l  diary  pr  lucts  the  exports  f  concentrated  milks  nay 
expand  the  most. 
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Fats  and  Oils  Prices  Down 


During  the  first  two  veers  of  the  World  War  the  combined 
prices  of  the  eight  principal  domestically  produced  fats  and  oils, 
including  butter,  lard,  •.  lible  an  inedible  tallov,  ,  grease,  oleo  oil, 
fct  nseod  oil,  and  linseed  oil  remained  c  ..  xratively  stable.  It 
was  not  until  the  spring  of  1916  that  the  -rices  of  those  commodities 
advanced  sharply.  In  July  of  that  year  the  price  index  for  fats  and 
oils  stood  at  109  in  relation  to  the  1910-14  average,  having  risen 
from  91  in  July,  1915.  In  1916  the  United  States  also  changed  from 
a  net  exporting  to  a  net  importing  basis  for  fats  and  oils. 

In  contrast  with  the  situation  obtaining  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  1914  today  the  index  of  prices  f  domestic  fats  and 
cils  in  August  1939,  was  72  percent  of  the  1910-14  average.  This  was 
the  lowest  in  the  30  years  of  record  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  January  1932  to  May  1934. 

Domestic  supplies  of  fats  and  oils  other  than  paint  oils  for 
the  yeo.r  beginning  July  1,  1939  are  the  largest  on  record.  The  need 
for  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  is  considerably  loss  this 
year  than  last,  when  net  imports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  in  terms 
of  crude  oil  totaled  about  1.5  billion  pounds.  Production  of  fats  and 
oils  from  domestic  materials  in  1939-40  probably  will  total  more  than 
8.5  billion  pounds,  or  at  least  5  percent  more  than  the  large  produc- 
ti  n  of  1938-39. 

Chiefly  because  >  f  the  large  supplies  domestic  prices  for  most 
fats  and  oils  were  at  their  lowest  point  snr.ee  1934  in  August  of  this 
year  but  with  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  they  advanced  sharply  in 
September.  Prices  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  in  the  exporting 
countries  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  and  the  Far  East  may  be  depressed 
as  a  result  of  the  w.r,  while  prices  in  the  importing  markets  of 
Europe  may  be  increased.  No  material  advance  in  domestic  prices  seems 
likely,  however,  unless  cojnmo dity  prices  generally  score  a  sharp  advance. 
With  improved  prospects  for  exports,  lard  prices  may  regain  their  former 
premium  over  cottonseed  and  other  vegetable  oils,  lost  in  recent  months 
because  of  the  large  surplus  in  domestic  lari  supplies. 

Livestock:  Production  Up 

Turning  now  to  the  livestock  situation  the  record  shows  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914,  total  meat  production  in  the 
United  States  was  the  smallest  in  several  years.  The  ratio  of  meat 
production  to  population  had  been  declining  for  more  than  a  decade  prior 
to  1914  and  consequently  meat  exports  had  fallen  off  considerably.  In 
1914  our  total  meat  production,  excluding  lard,  was  14.1  million  pounds 
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v.rhich  was  400,000  pounds  under  the  1909-13  average.  Preliminary 
estimates  for  1939  place  domestic  production  of  meats  at  16.9  million 
pounds  o 

Since  1937  livestock  production  in  this  country  has  been 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  severe  droughts  of  1934  and  1936. 
Following  these  setbacks  the  production  of  meat  animals  was  on  the 
upward  trend  with  1939  expected  to  show  t(  tc.l  production  3  percent 
higher  them  it  was  in  1938.  The  effects  of  the  present  European  War 
upon  livestock  prices  probably  will  cone  chiefly  in  two  ways:  An 
expansion  in  exports  of  livestock  pr  .ducts,  which  nay  be  confined 
mostly  to  hog  products,  and  an  increase  in  domestic  consumer  demand 
for  meats  which  will  result  from  the  increase  in  industrial  activity 
and  consumer  incomes  brought  about  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  war. 
The  extent  of  the  improvement  in  both  ’one stic  and  foreign  demand  for 
livestock  products  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
duration  of  the  war  ss  well  as  the  number  of  countries  involved. 

Total  experts  c f  lard  from  this  country  lid  not  change  much 
from  1914  through  1917.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  exports  to  Germany 
were  cut  off  from  1915  through  1918,  but  shipments  to  other  countries 
increased.  In  1918,  to.tal  lard  exports  increase'  .  Since  1934,  our 
exports  of  lard  to  Germany  have  been  small;  hence,  no  important  expert 
market  for  lard  will  be  out  ff  by  the  present  war .  Some  increase  in 
exports  of  lard  to  Groat  Britain  is  probable., 

In  the  1914—18  period,  experts  -  f  beef  from  the  United  States 
increased  greatly,  as  European  imports  from  Sc  uth  America  and  Australi 
were  reduced  by  shipping  difficulties.  Although  the  situation  has  net 
yet  clarified,  there  are  no  indications  the  t  shipments  of  beef  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  during  the  present  war  will  be  greatly  affected# 
In  such  case,  our  exports  of  beef  probably  will  not  bo  increased  much 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Nor, does  it  seen  probable  that  any  export 
trade  for  Iamb  and  mutton  will  levelop#  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  higher  prices  for  hides  and  wool  brought  about  by  the  war  will  bo 
strengthening  factors  to  prices  . f  cattle  and  lambs • 


Large  Sugar  Stocks 


In  the  cc.se  of  sugar  the  world  supply  situation  in  1939  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  that  which  obtaine  in  1914.  F  r  tl  i  arkot- 
ing  year  1938-39  the  v  -rid  supply  figure  totalled  38.5  million  short 
tons  of  raw  value.  Current  world  pr  hicti- n  is  75  percent  larger  than 
it  was  in  1909-14  when  it  average  !  19.3  million  t  ns  of  raw  vc.lu  .  Pr 
luction  for  the  world  was  33.2  million  tons  in  1938  and  stocks  f  5.2 
milli.  n  tons  in  23  countries  brought  the  supply  total  to  38.5  tons. 
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Sugar  sural ies  for  the  continental  United  States  for  1938-39 
totalled  8,304,000  tons  tf  which  2,383,000  tons  were  f run  domestic 
rroduction.  Total  stocks  of  raw  and  rofinod  sugar  held  by  refiners, 
inverters  and  distribut  rs  of  direct  consumption  sugar  on  July 
first  of  this  year  were  1,980,000  tons  of  raw  value  or  20  percent 
over  stacks  a  year  ago.  One  important  difference  between  1914  and 
1939  as  far  as  our  domestic  sugar  supply  is  concerned  is  the  fact 
that  we  were  producing  in  1938  about  1,200,000  tons  more  f  our 
own  sugar  on  our  own  soil.  Beet  sugar  pro  iuction  in  1938  was 
1,803,000  t  .ns  compared  with  the  1909-13  average  of  807,000  and  in 
1938  we  produced  580,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  as  against  302,150  tons 
on  the  average  for  1909-13, 

The  increase  in  total  output  the  world  ever,  however,  is  not 
particularly  significant,  YJhat  is  important  is  the  probable  course 
of  demand  and  the  resp  nse  < f  the  several  supply  areas  to  that  demand 
under  war  conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  m  rid  Aar  in  1914  the 
allied  powers  were  in  a  particularly  unfortunate  position.  They  were 
largo  importers  and  f  r  a  number  of  years  had  been  importing  the  bulk 
of  their  supplies  from  the  c.  untrios  with  which  they  w.  rc  at  war. 

For  five  years  prior  to  the  Acrid  Aar  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
getting  50  percent  of  its  sugar  from  Germany  and  Austria,  while  an¬ 
other  15  oercent  cane  from  ether  European  countries  which  could  suv^ly 
sugar  after  hostilities  began.  This  made  it  necessary  for  Groat  Britain 
to  look  elsewhere  to  supply  about  70  percent  of  its  sugar  needs  which 
amounted  to  about  1,500,000  tons  or  25  percent  of  the  total  world  sugar 
ex'  ort  trade  at  that  time.  The  French  beet  sugar  areas  were  in  the 
battle  zone  and  beet  sugar  production  was  curtailed  throughout  Europe, 
Thi  s  made  the  demand  on  non-European  sugar  tren  ndous  • 

In  c  ntrast  to  its  position  in  1911  Groat  Britain  is  today 
virtually  independent  of  continental  sugar,  drawing  the  bulk  of  its 
supr  lies  from  the  Enroire,  the  '.rest  Indies  and  S-'uth  America.  It  also 
produces  half  a  million  tons  at  home  c  npared  with  nothing  in  1914, 

The  present  situation  is  strikingly  diff  rent.  The  non-European 
supply  areas  as  a  wh<  lo  have  excess  capacity  an.l  arc  capable  of  a 
rapid  expansion  of  output.  This  capacity  was  developed  during  the 
post-war  period  when,  despite  falling  -  rices,  spectacular  t  Ivoncos  in 
cane  technology  lus  a  widespread  resort  to  tariffs  and  bounties 
called  forth  an  output  that  rendered  sugar  nr--  lucti  .n  .  -  on orally 
unprofitable,  'articular lv  f  r  the  groat  fro  -  iarV ot  vr  Queers,  Cuba 
and  Java.  The  tent ic. lit ios  for  increase  !  cut  -ut  in  Cube  ,  Java, 

Puerto  Rice,  the  Yf  st  Indies,  Central  and  S-  uth  America,  and  the 
American  protected  area  soon  to  rule  out  any  w  .rtime  shortage  -  f  such 
an  acute  nature  as  was  experience!  !urinj  1914-19. 
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Tobacco  and  Fruits 


Tobacco  is  another  one  of  cur  important  crops  whose  export  market 
is  likely  to  bo  adversely  affected  by  the  European  War •  This  year’s 
production,  1,600,000,000  pounds,  is  the  largest  on  record  with  the 
probable  exception  of  the  1930  crop.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  bar 
in  1914  foreign  interests  withdrew  their  buyers  from  the  auction 
markets.  At  that  tine  foreign  buyers  were  on  the  market  again  in  a- 
bout  3  weeks.  Nevertheless  our  tobacco  ex;  orts  declined  in  1914,  rose 
somewhat  in  1915  but  dropped  off  sharply  through  1916-17.  Tobacco 
prices  remained  virtually  unchanged  in  1914  and  1915  but  started  to 
rise  in  1916,  reaching  31.2  cents,  season  average  price,  in  1919. 


The  most  significant  current  level o  raent  in  tobacco  is  the 
announcement  by  Secretory  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  on  October  9, 
1939  of  plans  for  financing  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  1939 
crop  of  flue-cure1,  tobacco.  Under  these  plans  the  Ck '  me  lity  Cro lit 
Corporation  will  make  purchases  of,  or  loans  on  that  pert ion  of  the 
crop  normally  taken  by  foreign  manufacturers.  Those  foreign  concerns, 
who  now  have  at  least  two  years'  supply  cf  flue-cured  tobacco  on  nan  , 
are  prevented  fr.n  making  additional  purchases  this  year  because  of 
difficulties  in  obtaining  exchange  as  a  result  of  the  European  War. 


The  first  two  years  of  the  World  War  had  little  effect  on  the 
domestic  and  ft  reign  demand  for  United  States  f  ruits  and  fruit  :  re  lucts. 
Crops  in  1914  and  1915  were  large  and  although  experts  to  German, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  France  dropped  off  the  total  export 
volume  was  fairly  well  maintained  with  Canada,  the  Scandinavians  and 
other  countries,  providing  increased  outlets.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  World  ’Tar  exp  rts  declined  but  prices  advanced  along 
with  the  rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

There  are  a  number  of  lifforoncos  in  the  1939  situation  as 
compared  with  1914.  Fruit  production  has  increased  considerably  and 
is  more  highlv  commercialized  here  and  in  the  world  in  general. 

Fruit  consumption  has  also  increased  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Under  the  circumstances  exports  have  become  of  increasing  importance 
as  a  market  outlet  for  United  States  fruits  during  the  last  25  years. 

The  1939  fruit  situation  in  the  United  States  may  be  characterized  as  cne 
of  relatively  large  supplies,  improving  domestic  lemand  and  highly  un¬ 
certain  export  demand. 


The  most  important  market  for  fruit  fra;  the  United  States  is  the 
United  King  lorn.  In  the  Vf.rl  1  War  fruit  exports  of  this  country  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  until  1917-18. 
In  1939,  however,  the  United  King h m  is  requiring  import  licenses  for  all 
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fresh,  canned  and  dried  fruit  except  fresh  apples,  j  cars,  bananas, 
oranges,  grapefruits  and  lines.  This  act  will  probably  tend  to 
restrict  our  exports.  In  1S14  G  .-r  r.ny  was  an  important  market  for 
our  fruits  but  in  recent  years  her  takings  have  been  sr:all.  Sono  of 
the  smaller  Baltic  countries  have  become  important  markets  and  they 
are  now  being  practically  closed.  The  Scandinavian  countries,  the 
Netherlands,  France  and.  the  Unite  1  Kingdom  are  now  more  important 
then  they  wore  in  1914. 


